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THE “MONEY — SIDE. OF BOOK 
MAKING. 


First write your eos ceil in this case, 
by “ book” is meant a regulation $1.50 novel. 
Whether it be a study of life in New York’s 
Italian quarter, or a romance of the Civil 
War, is of no particular consequence when 
it comes to having it copied — the charge for 
typewriting will be about $40. This expense 
may be avoided, if you are a man, by having 
a wife who is an expert on the machine. 

Some writers of novels compose directly 
on the typewriter, but by general consent the 
product is apt to be of the machine-made 
order. Some country editors compose their 


editorials at the case, but they do not com- 
mand metropolitan salaries. 

Having received your typewritten copy, 
and having carefully gone over it for your 
own and the copyist’s errors, the life of a 
New York book may be said to have begun. 
It is then incumbent upon you to offer the 
finished product to a publisher, which you 
accomplish by sending him the manuscript in 
a flat parcel (manuscript should never be 
rolled ) with a brief letter describing its pur- 
port. 

The publisher on receiving your manu- 
script records and acknowledges its receipt, 
and it is then turned over to one of his 
Readers, who may be a salaried employee at 
$20 to $30, or who may be an “ outside” 
reader working at a dollar an hour. Some- 
times a brief examination at the office suf- 
fices to show that the work is not suited to 
the publishing firm in question, but, in the 
case of a house which publishes fiction, each 
manuscript of a novel is usually examined by 
at least two Readers. If their reports agree 
on an adverse verdict, it is usually returned 
forthwith. 

Having passed the ordeal of the Readers, 
and having been passed on by a member of 
the firm, terms are offered to the author and 
a contract submitted for his approval. The 
usual basis of compensation to a new author 
is a ten per cent. royalty on the retail price 
of the book, the publisher assuming all ex- 
pense. In the case of a $1.50 novel, this 
would be fifteen cents on each copy sold. 
Successful novelists, however, receive as 
high as twenty per cent. There has been a 
custom of paying them varying sums in ad- 
vance of royalty, on delivery of the manu- 
script, but latterly many publishers com- 
promise by promptly paying royalty on the 
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number of copies ordered by booksellers at 
the time of publication. 

In the case of a new author, a small edi- 
tion, usually under 2,000, is printed and 
bound. The cost of the plates, including 
composition and electrotyping, of a 300-page 
novel is from $250 to $300. To this must be 
added $100 to $125 per 1,000 for paper and 
printing, and anywhere from twenty cents 
per copy upward for binding. Ordinary 
book paper costs from four and a half to 
five cents per pound. A cover design will 
cost $20 or $25, and the plates for stamping 
the same $20 more. The cost of binding 
varies with the quality of the cloth used, with 
the amount of gold leaf, and with the number 
of different stampings in colored inks. 

The cost of the plates of a book (the type 
pages ), so large proportionately in one hav- 
ing a small sale, practically disappears as the 
sales get into the ten thousands. By and 
large, publishers reckon on a novel cost- 
ing twenty per cent. of the retail price. II- 
lustrations add to and are counted with the 
cost of the plates, but are rarely used in the 
case of a new author. 

Leading publishing firms will not publish 
novels, even at the author’s expense, unless 
they believe them to contain elements of 
merit and success. Such as they do publish, 


A NEW IMPRESSION OF 


A belated review of the Shorthouse “ Re- 
mains” has recently said that “the distin- 
guishing note of Shorthouse’s work isa... 
warm-blooded mysticism,” and it has further 
been pertinently remarked that fully to enjoy 
his chapters it is necessary not only to share 
his philosophical or literary and spiritual 
sympathies, but his more individual psychic 
bent, as well. A second reading of the fic- 
tion of Mr. Shorthouse, some years after a 
first acquaintance with it, has awakened some 


by new authors, they are generally ready to 
back with $200 of advertising (in some cases 
$500). In the case of a novelist of assured 
reputation and selling powers, they very 
likely may plan advertising campaigns some- 
times involving the expenditure of from 
$5,000 to $10,000 in successive coups. If the 
book fails to respond, they retrench. 

For a $1.50 novel a publisher will receive 
from “the trade” ninety cents per copy for 
small lots, varying sometimes to seventy- 
five cents for very large lots —though sel- 
dom under seventy-eight cents. His profit 
above the first cost of plates, manufacture, 
advertising, and author’s royalty is the gross 
profit on the book. From the gross profits 
on all his books must be deducted his rent, 
salaries, and other running .expenses before 
a net profit on his business is shown. 

Running expenses of both authors and 
publishers are variable quantities. Both 
classes include members who own estates in 
Northern New England. If disaster comes 
to a New York publisher, he usually has to 
be unpleasantly public about it by going into 
bankruptcy. The author has the advantage 
of slipping off quietly to a cheap flat in 
Greenwich Village, and of waiting till the 
clouds roll by. Arthur Stedman. 

The New York World. 


SOME OLD PUBLICATIONS. 


speculation as to how many of us may have 
discerned in the height of its poignancy his 
delicate expression of that same mystic note, 
the intuitive choice of words often so inter- 
penetrating matter and form as to carry it 
even into the sound of his sometimes ex- 
quisite prose. The passage which strikes the 
keynote to the “warm-blooded mysticism” 
of Mr. Shorthouse is to be found in the open- 
ing page of “ The Countess Eve.” The para- 
graph might seem an introduction to the 
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psychic plane on which “ John Inglesant,” his 
most serious work, is written, and to all that 
he has written besides. It opens thus :— 


“In the science of sound there are partial 
tones, which are unheard, but which blend 
with the tones that are heard, and make all 
the difference between the paltry note of the 
poorest instrument and the supreme note of 
a violin. So, in the science of life, in the 
crowded street, cr market-place, or theatre, 
or wherever life is, there are partial tones, 
there are unseen presences. Side by side 
with the human crowd is a crowd of unseen 
forms—Principalities and Powers and Pos- 
sibilities. These are unseen, but not unfelt. 
They enter into the houses of the human 
beings that are seen, and for their coming 
some of them are swept and garnished, and 
they abide there, and the last state of these 
human beings is radiant with a divine light 
and resonant with an added tone ; or, on the 
contrary, it may be that, haunted by spirits 
more wicked than themselves, the last state 
of such beings is worse than before. .. .” 


Such was the aspect of life to Joseph Henry 
Shorthouse, and running pervasively through 
the fibre of all his work the genuine literary 
expression of his -mysticism appears with 
subtle delicacy even in his descriptions of 
landscape itself. Take, for an example, this 
slight but exquisite picture from “The 
Countess Eve” of the remote and fateful 
lake seen suddenly from afar by young de 
Brie and the Abbess : — 

“ At the distance of some eight miles, em- 
bossed upon a plain of verdure, of woodland, 
and of vineyard, there lay, or rather hovered, 
before the sight, so delicate, and shaded, and 
ideal was the vision, the apparition, as it 
might seem, of a celestial lake. Of a color 
deeper than that of the most fathomless sky, 
its margin indistinct with snow-white reflec- 
tion, like the hovering of shadowy wings, it 
seemed, from where they stood, to rise above 
the earth as a pathway and pavement of that 
city whose foundations are sapphire.” 

Among other instances of this delicate 
mystic expression in landscape one specially 
notes the significant touches in “A Teacher 
of the Violin,” the details of distant outlook 
gazed over by the princess in her reverie 
from her window in the hill-palace overlook- 
ing her father’s realm. The moods and 
exigencies of human life are throughout 
subtly intermingled with Mr. Shorthouse’s 
descriptions of nature. An extract full of 
pathos is in the incident of the old prior, in 








“John Inglesant,’ walking wistfully across 
the wooded hills toward his cherished domi- 
cile, just before the preaching of his fearless 
sermon that was to bring on the undoing of 
his order. So interwoven, indeed, is nature 
into the very web of these psychic pictures 
of life, that we find it taking almost an active 
part in one scene of the life history of “ John 
Inglesant.” Inglesant is undergoing a fierce 
struggle with-himself in the last hours of a 
sultry night, when a train of associations is 
drawn to his rescue by natural phe- 
nomena : — 


“Why, then, did he hesitate ? Did he still 
partly hope that some miracle would happen, 
or some equally miraculous change take 
place in his mind and will to save him from 
himself? ... 

“He gazed another moment over the il- 
lumined forest, which seemed transfigured in 
the moonlight and the stillness into an unreal 
landscape of the dead. The poisonous mists 
crept over the top of the cork trees, and 
flitted across the long vistas in spectral 
forms, cowled and shrouded for the grave. 
Beneath the gloom indistinct figures seemed 
to glide,—the personation of the miasma 
that made the place so fatal to human life. 

“He turned to enter the room, but even 
as he turned a sudden change came over the 
scene. The deadly glamour of the moonlight 
faded suddenly, a calm, pale, solemn light 
settled over the forest, the distant line of 
hills shone out distinct and clear, the evil 
mysterv of the place departed whence it 
came, a fresh and cooling breeze sprang up 
and passed through the rustling wood, 
breathing pureness and life. The dayspring 
was at hand in the eastern sky... . 

“... What so rarely happens happened 
here. . . . the devil’s plot had failed. It is 
not so easv to ruin him with whom the pres- 
sure of Christ’s hand yet lingers in the palm.” 

* Conversely to this (to leave the distinctly 
psychic note for a moment ), in the fine web 
of these tales delicate natural features glide 
exquisitely, with spiritual significance, even 
into the delineations of human character — 
as in this description of de Brie in “The 
Countess Eve” : — 

“ His disposition was singularly sweet and 
placid, and he escaped, by an instinctive re- 
coil, everything that was coarse or unpleas- 
ant. His religion consisted in following the 
good and the beautiful, and he avoided in- 
tuitively the disquieting and difficult aspects 
both of life and thought. The existence of 
beauty was to him a safeguard and an asylum 
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from all the attacks of Satan and of doubt. 
It led him to a Father in heaven. To him 
the long range of white summits were indeed 
the heavenly Beulah. Every lovely chord, or 
sunset, or mountain rill, or rocky valley as- 
sured him of a higher life ; and, safe in this 
fairyland, he could defy the distracting sights 
of evil or the insinuating whispers of doubt.” 
But the fine mystic note gains its crowning 
expression in the two or three pages from 
“Sir Percival” descriptive of Constance’s 
solitary walk to church amid strange and 
delicate perceptions of strengthening influ- 
ences. If, haply, the wnulc book could have 
been so felicitously expressed, its situations 
might not have seemed far-fetched (as now 
perhaps they do), nor would Constance’s 
acute insight have then appeared over- 
strained. A great charm in the Shorthouse 
fiction lies in the variety of its style ; always 
smooth and flowing, it intuitively takes a 
special character with each varied subject. 
In “John Inglesant” it is rich and elegant, 
fitting itself alike to the exterior of its 
courtly scenes and to the rich romance of 
its spiritual episodes; in “The Countess 
Eve” the subtle theme is handled (in its 
wording ) with a touch of exquisite finish, 
while in “The Little Schoolmaster Mark” 
it is appropriately simple and clear. Then, 
lastly, that beautiful passage from “ Sir Per- 
cival,” just referred to, comes in a style so 
spiritualized that any technical phrase seems 
too material for framing its commentary, 
notwithstanding that it will bear analysis 
even to the sound-values of the letters 
grouped together in its chosen words. The 
phrases that we use for our finest matters — 
the rare sounds by which we express our 
sense of delicacy and exquisiteness — seem 
too gross for comment upon these fine sen- 
tences, which one may imagine, in spite of 
what we know of the author’s careful 
methods, as percolating limpidly into his 
mind under conditions of utter peace : — 


“The massive oaken door, studded with 
heavy stanchions and nails, swung to relent- 
lessly, as though it shut me out from the 
lovely sunny garden, and from all my girl- 
hood and my youth....I turned with a 
sinking heart towards the flowery stretches 
of the chase, then in a moment all was 
changed. The gentle breeze, which had risen 


with the sun and followed it from the east, 
stole across the meadow flowers and the 
grass, laden with the scent of the summer 
morning, and murmurous with distant sound. 
An inexpressibly sweet and delicate melody 
penetrated my sense. I was about to say 
that the air was full of the sound of church 
bells, but in saying this I should have been 
altogether wrong. There was no perceptible 
sense of hearing, but a perception of melody 
in the mind which was independent of the 
ear, or rather which received the impression 
of music through the ear, after the sound had 
become so attenuated that all effect upon the 
ear itself was lost. I have experienced this 
feeling since, but never with such enthralling 
effect as upon this, the first occasion. I am 
convinced that I heard — heard, that is, with 
the spirit — the church bells ringing for miles 
around, though the nearest churches were 
probably almost, if not quite, beyond the 
reach of ear. 

“ The effect was inexpressibly spiritual and 
delicate, far beyond the most exquisite music 
of sense. It seemed to solace the troubled 
mind with a distant echo of the music of 
heaven, to suggest to the distracted thought 
all the ‘comfortable words’ that promise 
companionship, and presence, and succour in 
time of disappointment and of desertion, and 
of a lost hope. ‘I am with thee always,’ a 
sweet, clear voice seemed to say. A sense 
of fellowship, gracious beyond the tenderness 
of women, accompanied my steps. In that 
walk across the chase to church no one shall 
ever persuade me that I was alone.” 


Any detailed review of these books would 
seem unnetessary. As for “ John Inglesant,” 
that fascinating work has been much re- 
viewed in past days. With its multiform in- 
terests (though appealing, perhaps, only to 
a special taste ), its luxuriant material, its 
many imaginative teachings which each must 
extricate for himself, I will content myself 
with saying of it only that it is so roman- 
tically conceived, and so felicitously ex- 
pressed, that though it bears the burden of 
many a moral on its tide, it altogether es- 
capes the commonplace. Quite the same 
cannot be said for some of Shorthouse’s 
smaller works ; he was not an equal writer ; 
neither “The Little Schoolmaster Mark,” 
though conceived with much delicacy, nor 
his beloved “Sir Percival” are written with 
power enough to save them from a tinge of 
the conventional. “Sir Percival” may be, 
as a whole, rather thin and unsatisfying ; but 
the two or three pages here quoted from it 
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alone make the volume worth while for the 
lover of Shorthouse: that an entire book 
should be achieved in that fine strain were 
perhaps too much to exact of human effort 
this side the mystic boundaries. As for 
* The Countess Eve” (apparently his latest 
work ), in spite of the fantastic and unreal 
atmosphere permissible to its somewhat alle- 
gorical subject, it comes very near — except 
perhaps in the last chapter or two—to the 
perfection of its kind. The works of Mr. 
Shorthouse stand apart. There is nothing 
else quite like them ; and their finer merits 
easily elude one. To re-read them carefully 
is like the long gaze that discerns added stars 
in the sky. One or two scattered criticisms 
have of late taken the tone in reference to 


this author as of one who has only grazed 
the edge of “greatness” (whatever that 
impalpable thing may be) in his singular 
spirit of detachment from his age and kind ; 
but when we recall the various writers who, 
by reason of some special excellence, have 
attained a permanent niche in literature, not- 
withstanding that they give no suggestion of 
greatness at all—in the sense of largeness 
or depth—it would seem that, aside from 
the unique interest in the matter of his work, 
the fit and corresponding beauty in the man- 
ner of its expression should not fail to win 
for it something more of that discerning 
recognition for which it is content to wait 
amid the fine half-lights of its own vision. 
Leila R. Ramsdell. 


Newsurca, N. Y. 





MULTIPLE’ PERSONALITY—A NEW PLOT HATCHERY. 


The brain-weary Author, weak from the in- 
cessant hunt of the Plot, clutches at every 
new Plot-generator as a frowning Editor 
catches at a flaw. 

The author who wishes to go plot hunting 
in the attractive field of multiple personality 
must go slow indeed, for the subject of mul- 
tiple personality is by no means an easy one. 
The writer of stories whose plot depends 
upon the presence of more than one person- 
ality in one body should first of all master 
the authorities on this subject —Janet in 
France, Sidis, Hyslop, and Prince in this 
country. Perhaps the two books which will 
give the writer the best exposition of legion 
personality are Boris Sidis’ “ Multiple Per- 
sonality” “nd Morton Prince’s “ History of 
the Beauchamp Case.” Having mastered 
these two purely scientific volumes, bristling 
with plot-suggestion, the writer should read 
those novels which have coated the truth of 
medical research with the sugar of imagina- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most famous novel treating of 


double personality is Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde.” But as Stevenson had not at 
his command the mass of modern research 
on this subject, his work lacks scientific ac- 
curacy. “Archibald Malmaison,” by Julian 
Hawthorne, has been pronounced by an 
authority to be the best exposition of double 
personality in American fiction. Of the re- 
cent novels, the best known which deal with 
multiple personality are : “ Double Trouble,” 
by Herbert Quick; “A Mortgage on the 
Brain,” by Vincent Harper; “The White 
Cat,” by Gelett Burgess ; and the recent ex- 
cellent work by Margaret L. Woods, aptly 
entitled “ The Invader.” 

Here at last is a prolific source of plots. 
lhere are numerous cases in the researches 
of psychopathology which require but to be 
varnished with the magic fluid of imagination 
and the charm of style to be turned into the 
most interesting of novels. Ye, who are 
weary from the hunt of the Plot, try it! 
Joseph Lale. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 


for THE WriTER. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRriTER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*-e 


Few people realize how much manuscript 
paper an active newspaper writer covers in 





a year. Murat Halstead, who died last 
month, estimated his work at an annual aver- 
age of a million words for forty years, and 
it is probably true that if all his writing for 
newspapers were gathered in book form, the 
result would be a library of 500 volumes. 
Very much of this vast amount of written 
matter was, of course, of temporary interest, 
but some of it was of high quality, and a 
great deal of it was of higher literary stand- 
ard than many novels of the day which have 
given to their producers a reputation for 
authorship which Mr. Halstead never gained. 


oe * 


It is a well-known fact that the old-time 
writers of dime novels sometimes attained 
a prodigious literary output. The unexacting 
requirements of their trade made it possible 
for them to grind out with clock-work regu- 
larity 5,000 or 6,000 words a day, and the in- 
terest of the American youth in sensational 
adventures made such writing profitable day 
after day for many years. One of these 
writers, who began as a member of the fa- 
mous Beadle staff, and who is still writing, 
has been the author of nearly 800 dime 
novels. He says that it would be hard for 
him to recognize his own work, except that 
he might recall an occasional pseudonym 
used at the time, if he should happen to run 
across some of these stories printed twenty 
or thirty years ago. For most men such an 
amount of literary labor, unpretentious 
though it may be, would seem a sufficient 
life work, but in addition this writer has pro- 
duced nearly sixty novels, of better grade 
than his dime-novel work, averaging 80,000 
words apiece. 


* 


The Paris Figaro has been discussing the 
question whether authors are long-lived, and 
in support of its declaration that they are, 
mentions the ages of a dozen members of the 
French Société des Gens de Lettres. Most 
of these estimable gentlemen have long since 
passed the three-score-and-ten limit, and 
their membership in the society and the 
Figaro’s statement are evidence that they 
are authors, although it may be that none of 
them have achieved international fame. The 
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oldest author in France, according to the 
Figaro, is M. Francois Fertinault, who has 
just turned ninety-five. M. Felix Nadac 
comes next, having been born in 1820. Jules 
Breynat and Ernest Faroudier both date 
from 1821, and Armand Lafrointe and Fred- 
eric Passy from 1822, Four more members 
are aged eighty-four. 


Here in the United States there is better 
evidence that authors are long-lived, and the 
names of some of the examples of literary 
longevity certainly are known in France. 
Next to Rev. Dr. Daniel March, of Woburn, 
Mass., who was ninety-two July 21, the old- 
est living American author is Hon., John 
Bigelow, who was ninety last November, and 
who has published a new book this year. Al- 
most as old is Professor William Mathews, 
of Boston, who has just passed his ninetieth 
birthday anniversary, and is still engaged in 
literary work. Next comes Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, who was eighty-nine in May. Other 
American authors whose minds are still 
bright and active in old age are Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, who is eighty-six; Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who is 
eighty-four ; Mrs. Julia‘ C. R. Dorr, who is 
eighty-three ; John T. Trowbridge and Pro- 
fessor Charles Eliot Norton, who are eighty ; 
and Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, who is seventy- 
eight. It is obvious that successful literary 
work is conducive to an old age of comfort- 
able ease. 


All publishers who have advertising space 
for sale are continually reminding everybody 
that it pays to advertise, and the success of 
sundry patent medicines is substantial evi- 
dence that in many cases this is true. 
Authors, as a rule, have not made it a prac- 
tice to advertise their literary wares, except 
by submitting them to editors for inspection, 
but occasionally there has been a writer who 
has had confidence that his work is good, 
and has used the methods of commercial 
publicity to get publication for his manu- 
scripts. The latest instance of this is the 
device of a Baltimore writer, who is enclos- 
ing to editors a half-tone fac-simile of ex- 
tracts from the advance sheets of half a 





dozen leading magazines, each announcing 
an article of his published in its July number. 
The fac-simile also shows the heading of an 
article by the same writer in St. Nicholas 


for June. Above is the inscription, “A 
Month’s Record—SEVEN Articles in 
AMERICAN Magazines,” and underneath a 
typewritten line, “I try to write what people 
read.” The fac-simile is accompanied by a 
circular, in typewriter print, which reads : — 
Day Allen Willey, 
Porter Building. 
Cable address, “‘ Daw Baltimore.” 
Baltimore, June 15, 1908. 

In 1907 I sold sixty-seven articles to American and 
English monthly magazines. 

Thus far this year I have placed for publication 
forty-five articles in American and English monthlies, 
including eighteen American periodicals alone. 

The inclosed souvenir of contributions for one 
month shows the class of publications that I serve. 

This is why I have the reputation of preparing 
more high-class literature for magazines than any 
other writer and illustrator in the United States. 

There is no secret about it. I study what the editor 
wants, and try to give something worth while. 


If I have not been of service to you, let me know 
how I can aid you. 


Should you refer to this souvenir, I will thank you. 
It may pay to remember me. 


Day Allen Willey. 
THe WRriTER admires Mr. Willey’s enter- 
prise, congratulates him on his apparent suc- 
cess, and cheerfully gives him the benefit of 
this gratuitous advertisement of his work. 
W. H. H. 


+ 
——- 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 








The British ambassador 
wishes to highly recom- 
mend his butler and chef 
for the summer months, 
who is free now. Ad- 
dress, etc. — Newspaper 
Advertisement. 


The British ambassador 
wishes highly to recom- 
mend for the summer 
months his butler and 
chef, who is free now. 





I do not believe there | I do not believe there 
can be found in the | can be found in the 
whole country a man so | whole poe another 
well fitted to be Presi- man so well fitted to be 
+. i na Roose- | President. | 
velt. 





Evidently Mr. John Hays 
Hammond has more to 
learn about politics in 
= country than any 

who has ever as 
sued to high office here. 


ay Mr. John Hays 
Hammond has more to 
ere about politics in 

s 


oth 
aspired to high office 
here. 
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Mr. Roosevelt goes 


Mr. Roosevelt will go 
out of office March 4. 


out of office March 4. 


Pair of trousers are | 


I Pair of trousers is 
thirty-three years old. | 


thirty-three years old. 


The size of the mails 
are as good a gauge as 
any yardstick. 


The size of the mails is 
as good a gauge as any 
yardstick. 


Wrote more than 


songs. 


Wrote over 300 songs. | 300 


> 


SELLING THE SAME MANUSCRIPT 
TWICE. 


Readers of fiction perused with interest a 
month ago an exciting short story by a 
prominent author in a well-known magazine. 
Two weeks later, much to their surprise, they 
saw the same story in another magazine. 
The only thing changed was the title. If 
they expected explanations in the following 
numbers of the two magazines they have 
been disappointed. This does not mean, 
however, that the editors paid no attention 
to the duplication. 

The first magazine, which is _ published 
earlier in the month than the other, was 
hardly in the street before its managing 
editor received a telephone message from the 
editor of the second. 

“Where in the name of goodness did you 
get that story you call ‘ The Tale of a Yellow 
Dog’ ?” was the question that came over 
the wire. 

“TI bought it from Blank, who wrote it,” 
was the answer. ‘“ What’s the trouble ?” 

“We bought the same story from him, and 
it’s coming out in- our next number,’ was 
the reply. ‘“ We've gone to press, and there’s 
no possible chance of tearing the story out.” 

It developed that the first editor had 
changed the title of the story, while the sec- 
ond let it remain as the author wrote it. 
There were a few minor editorial changes, 
but the two stories were otherwise identical. 
The editor of the latest appearing magazine 
has had a score of letters from readers. 
Some declared that they were certain he had 
reprinted an old story, but they could not be 
sure just where they had seen it before. 
Others asked sarcastically if there were not 
short story writers enough to supply him 





with new stories. Some even accused the 
magazine which had appeared first with pub- 
lishing an old story. It was most embarrass- 
ing all around. 

But what of the author who had sold iden- 
tical stories to two publications ? Both 
editors sent for him promptly, and he spent 
two uncomfortable hours trying to explain. 
He had no idea how he came to make such 
an error, he said. He had entirely lost track 
of the original manuscript, which had been 
accepted and paid for by one of the maga- 
zines some months before, but not until after 
he, thinking it lost, had sent a duplicate copy 
to the other magazine. He was exceedingly 
sorry, and would make any amends in his 
power. 

The editors had to believe it was a mistake. 
It did not seem reasonable that a well-known 
author would send out two stories, expect- 
ing to draw double pay, without getting 
caught. The editors made lists of other 
stories by the same writer which they had in 
stock and sent them to other magazine 
editors, asking that the list be compared with 
any of Blank’s stories which the latter might 
have. No further duplications were found, 
and the incident has been declared closed. 

It is not the first time that authors have 
sent out duplicate stories and received two 
checks, although this is one of the few in- 
stances in which there has been actual publi- 
cation of duplicates. A clever young woman 
who had spent several years in East Side 
schools as a teacher was persuaded by her 
friends to put into story form some of her 
experiences. She had heard of the difficulty 
new authors experienced in getting a maga- 
zine hearing, of the weary wait while manu- 
scripts made the rounds of the magazine 
offices to a final acceptance or return. She 
made three copies of her first effort. She 
had little hope that it would be accepted, and 
confided the three to the same post-box ad- 
dressed to as many editors of leading month- 
lies, with the usual “ stamps are attached for 
return if not available.” 

The morning mail a week later brought 
her an acceptance, accompanied by a check 
for seventy-five dollars, which the editor 
hoped she would consider satisfactory. Her 
joy was unbounded, and she hurried about 
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among her friends exhibiting the check. Be- 
fore she returned to her apartment from this 
joyous mission the postman brought another 
letter from a second magazine, which read : 
* We accept with pleasure your brilliant story 
of East Side life, and inclose a check for one 
hundred dollars in payment therefor. We 
would like to see more of your work.” 

The young woman was in a quandary. She 
had two checks for the same story, and all 
sorts of visions of arrest for obtaining money 
under false pretences and everlasting literary 
disgrace rose before her. While she was try- 
ing to decide what to do, an acceptance came 
from a third magazine, accompanied with a 
promise to pay one hundred and ten dollars 
for the story on publication. 

She finally decided to accept the hundred- 
dollar cash offer, and to make a clean breast 
of it to the other editors. She told them 
frankly that she was a new hand, and that 
the three copies had been sent out with no 
intention to deceive. She had hardly hoped 
for a single acceptance. Wouldn't they let 
her withdraw the story ? She was unusually 
good looking ; she had a captivating smile, 
and her innocence of wrongdoing was unmis- 
takable. The editors gave her back the 
duplicates. 

Another incident is not so refreshing. A 
periodical published a story by a writer who 
had been a newspaper worker, which was 
valuable chiefly for the brilliant epigrams 


which the author had put in the mouth of his 


hero. It was published and attracted some 
attention. Then came a letter from the Sun- 
day editor of a daily newspaper. 

“ How does it come that you use our epi- 
grams without giving credit?” he asked. 
“You should make Blank write some new 
ones. You will see by the inclosed clipping 
that we printed every bright thing in this 
story three months ago.” 

The clipping referred to contained nearly 
all of the smart sayings in the story. Blank’s 
name was appended as author. The maga- 
zine editor sent for him, and his reception 
was one big question. He readily admitted 
the duplication, 

“The epigrams were mine in the first 
place,” he declared defiantly, “and I have a 
right to use ’em as I see fit.” 


The editor cut the author’s check in two 
and told him that it would be useless for him 
to submit any more work. The incident was 
reported to other magazine editors, and for 
some time this particular author was looked 
on with suspicion. 

Some months ago a New York magazine 
received a manuscript in a man’s handwriting, 
entitled “At the German Baths.” The 
editors liked the story, but did not care for 
the title. They changed it to “ Never Say 
Diet !” an expression which ran through the 
story. Two weeks later their London office 
sent a cable message saying that the story 
had appeared in England under the same title 
several years before. There was an imme- 
diate investigation, which brought out sev- 
eral interesting facts. The person who had 
sent the stolen story was a woman in the 
middle West. She had changed the original 
title to “At the German Baths,” and the 
editors, without knowing it, had changed it 
back to the real title. The claim of the 
woman in the middle West was dismissed 
with a curt letter of warning. The check she 
was to have received was sent to the real 
author, an Englishman. 

A woman in Chicago recently submitted 
one of Emerson’s little-known poems as her 
own. It passed the first reader with a nega- 
tive criticism, but the second recognized it 
as the work of a master. A letter of warning 
was sent to the plagiarist. 

Another woman, who was employed as a 
stenographer in a publishing house in this 
city, copied a poem and sent it to a magazine 
as her own. The poem was accepted, and a 
check was sent in payment. When the poem 
reached the editor in charge of the makeup, 
he recognized it as one he had written years 
before. The woman promised to make good 
the check, but she lost her place on account 
of irregularities in her accounts, and ‘the 
magazine never heard of her again. 

At an uptown literary club three writers 
and a publisher had a discussion on the value 
of a reputation when it came to selling 
stories. A wager was made, and one of Kip- 
ling’s short stories was selected for trial, the 
only changes being in the title and the names 
of the characters. It was rejected by three 
magazines and accepted by Kipling’s original 
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publishers. It was withdrawn, of course, be- 
fore publication, and the editors who had 
rejected it were informed of their anti-Kip- 
ling verdict. They were ready with defences. 
One declared that the names Kipling finds 
and invents add exceedingly to his stories. 
Another admitted that he would gladly accept 
a story that carried Mr. Kipling’s name which 
he would not accept from an unknown author. 
— New York Tribune. 





—~»— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Edward Hungerford, whose story, 
“Simply,” appeared in Harper’s Magazine 
for July, is a native of Watertown, N. Y., 
an alumnus of Syracuse University, and a 
member of the Psi Upsilon Fraternity. He 
had five years of night work on the New 
York Sun, and three more years on the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and then branched out into 
railroading as special agent for the Erie 
railroad. He is now with the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit system, and is gathering mate- 
rial for a novel that shall deal with life 
among the trolley men. He has had consid- 
erable work published in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Harper’s Weekly, and other 
standard publications. 


Nellie L. McClung, whose story, “ Sowing 
Seeds in Danny,” appeared in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for July, is a resident of 
Manitou, Manitoba. Mrs. McClung has been 
a resident of the “Great West” for nearly 
twenty-eight years, having come to the 
United States “ over the trail” from Ontario 
in the “ ox-cart Pullman” when a Tittle girl. 
Before her marriage she was a successful 
school teacher. Since taking up literary 
work several years ago, she has contributed 
to newspapers and magazines both in Canada 
and in the United States. “Sowing Seeds 
in Danny” is the first chapter of a book of 
the same title which'is published by Double- 
day, Page, & Co. The book has had rather 
a checkered history. Mrs. McClung has 
been a writer of short stories and verses for 
some years, and in the Christmas number of 
the Canadian Magazine for 1905 there was a 
short story over her signature called “ Sow- 


ing Seeds in Danny.” All who read it were 
charmed with the quaint humor and the 
“human touch” that so pervaded the tale. 
Among these admirers was a publisher, who 
wrote to Mrs. McClung and urged her to ex- 
pand the tale into a book. After some time 
she agreed to do this, and the book was writ- 
ten and despatched, and was to appear at a 
certain date, but somewhere between Win- 
nipeg and New York the manuscript was 
lost. The book had to be re-written from 
the first draft of notes, and this caused rather 
more than a year’s delay in its appearance. 


W. Carey Wonderly, whose story, “‘ Rose 
o’ the World,” was printed in the Red Book 
for July, was born in Baltimore, and stilt 
makes that city his home. Mr. Wonderly 
says that he declared during his pinafore 
days that he was going “to write” when he 
“¢rew up,” but later this idea was put aside 
to make room for another career. He hada 
Voice, and he says the Voice Scheme ripened 
and burst into flower at an age when he 
should have been busy with “ ologies” and 
“isms.” He secured an engagement with 2 
big light opera organization. He rehearsed 
eight weeks, and the play’s lease of life was 
limited to just one week. The heat, the 
work, the anxiety, and the disappointment 
exhausted him so that he went for a rest in 
the Blue Ridge region. While there he 
wrote his first story, “ His Ship-mate, Miss 
Dane,” which was published in the Smart Set 
for February, 1906. Since then he has had 
stories, verse, articles, and jokes in no less 
than thirty different publications, among 
these being Lippincott’s, the Smart Set, Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, Gunter’s, the Bohemian, the 
Circle, the Woman’s Home Companion, the 
Red Book, the Blue Book, the People’s 
Magazine, Young’s Magazine, and Brooklyn 
Life. A large number of his stories touch 
upon theatrical life, the charm of which, he 
says, is ever strong within him who has ever 
faced the footlights. “The Way,” in the 
April Smart Set, was one of the first pub- 
lished stories dealing with life on the bur- 
lesque stage. “Rose o’ the World” has a 
touch of truth running through it, as has 
“ Milecete’s Way,” in a recent number of the 
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People’s Magazine. Mr. Wonderly thinks 
that the stage is rich in material, but says 
that he who does not know the life had best 
let it alone. A poorly colored theatrical 
story is pretty bad stuff. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Corelli.— ‘When did you begin to write 
anything for publication ?” 

“Some verses of mine were published 
when I was about fourteen. But I never 
thought of living by my pen. I was intended 
for a musical career, and it was only when I 
returned from a two-years’ training in a 
French convent that I learned it would be 
necessary to do something to help my dear 
adopted father, who was seriously ill, and un- 
able to work as strenuously as he had done. 

“| then tried my hand at ‘ The Romance of 
Two Worlds’! It arose out of a singular 
psychic experience, concerning which I shall 
have more to tell soon.” 

“The ‘Romance’ was a great success ?” 

“Not financially so. But I was very 
young, and the £40 ($200) paid down for it 
seemed to me a fortune. The publisher 
( Mr. Bently ) left the copyright in my hands, 
and of course it has been a source of income 
since. Even ‘Thelma,’ my next venture, 
brought me very little when first published. 
But, though I needed money at the time, it 
was never my first thought. I loved writ- 
ing, and I shall always love it.” 

Miss Corelli was asked what method she 
employed in producing her work. 

“Well, I make it a point to begin work 
regularly every morning about 9.30, and I 
remain at it until 2 in the afternoon, pro- 
ducing on an average about 2,000 or 3,000 
words. I write everything out with the pen, 
as I do not care to dictate and cannot use 
the typewriter. I have my manuscripts typed 
afterward.” 

Miss Corelli’s “copy” is very clear, and 
almost without correction. The original 
manuscript of “The Romance of Two 
Worlds” looks as if it were a clean copy 
made by some one employed in writing legal 
briefs. — Interview, in Boston Herald. 






Frenssen.-— Pastor Gustav Frenssen, who 
has been called “the German Dickens,” is 
the most significant figure in recent German 


literature. It was a great day for Germany 
when “Jérn Uhl” became a “ best seller.” 
Talking of his art, the Pastor said: “I take 
a model and let my imagination play about 
his character, putting in bits of other. people, 
and of myself.” I asked him whether he en- 
joyed writing. 

“ Most of the time,” he answered, “it is a 
species of torture. I work very slowly, and 
it hurts. But sometimes the pen begins to 
run along smoothly, and then I actually get 
some esthetic satisfaction from it — this 
morning, for example, when I was writing 
about a little child at play. Mine is such a 
wearing occupation that I have to take it 
easily ( so ganz gemiithlich ). I write three or 
four hours of a morning, but every half-hour 
I jump up and pay a visit to my garden or 
my wife. I can’t hold out longer than that 
on one stretch (Langer kann ich’s nicht 
aushalten ). It takes me three years to write 
a novel, and I always do it over twice. 
There’s one good thing about me, though. 
As a pastor, I learned not to mind interrup- 
tions.” 

“But sometimes,” his wife put in, “he is 
so far out of himself that nothing could in- 
terrupt him. Once when he was writing 
‘Die Sandgrafin,’ I heard a loud voice in the 
study. I peeped. There*he stood by the 
desk, with clenched fists, pleading with 
Thorbeeken, his villain : ‘ Now, Thorbeeken, 
don’t be such a selfish old brute, or I fear I'll 
have to drive you over the cliff !’” 

Frenssen laughed with great appreciation. 

“I remember, too,” she went on, “ that 
after writing the death of his hero in ‘ Hil- 
ligenlei’ he was so used up ( angegriffen ) that 
he could do nothing for a week afterward.” 

“How could you make your African war 
story such a convincing piece of realism,” I 


asked, “without ever having left Ger- 
many ?” 
“T’'ll tell you,” he said. “When I was 


planning ‘ Peter Moor’s Fahrt,’ I invited vet- 
erans of the African war to come and visit 
me, and I pumped them drier than ever vet- 
eran was pumped before. I developed a 
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question-technic all my own. Suppose they 
were marching through a certain district : — 

“*How did the soil look ?’ I would ask my 
veteran. 

“* Brownish yellow.’ 

“* How deep were the ruts of the caisson 
wheels ?’ 

“*Ten centimeters.’ 

“* Did you walk in the wheel-rut ?’ 

“*No. Outside.’ 

““* Why ?’ 

“Tt was wet in the rut,’ etc. 

“In collecting such material, everything 
depends on what you ask, and how you ask 
it, and how much imaginative endurance you 
have. 

“TIT believe my books succeeded because I 
was a pastor for thirteen years and came to 
know so intimately the souls of all sorts of 
people — also because I love those souls so 
well. I prefer to talk Low German with a 
longshoreman from Dithmarschen than to 
talk with any one else in the world. He is 
my real affinity. Aged widows and young 
maidens have turned their hearts inside out 
to me, and have shown me quite marvelous 
things. And nothing pleases me more than 
to have the old country people visit me and 
call me Gustav. Most German novelists live 
a life apart from their kind, writing about 
castles, and high society, and extraordinary 
people and events; but I think my books 
have appealed to “people because they are 
simple and true and come straight from the 
heart.” — Robert Haven Schauffler, in the 
Outlook. 


Hall.—In marketing “ Sally Ann’s Experi- 
ence,” which afterward served as the first 
chapter of that popular book, “ Aunt Jane of 
Kentucky,” Eliza Calvert Hall experienced 
disappointment almost equaling that endured 
by Wescott with his much-traveled manu- 
script of “David Harum.” For two years 
it went back and forth, and it had been re- 
jected by most of the prominent magazines 
of this country when it finally found favor 
with the Cosmopolitan. — Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. 


Wells.— Though Miss Carolyn Wells is of 
the East and has never been of the West, it 
is nevertheless true that she became a humor- 


ist of the nonsense verse type under the 
guidance of Gelett Burgess while he was yet 
a leading literary light of San Francisco. 
She had been trying, without success, for 
several years to break into print, when she 
chanced upon a copy of the Lark, Burgess’s 
magazine, and read therein his classic, begin- 
ning :— 
“T never saw a purple cow, 
I never hope to see one.” 

Straightway Miss Wells fired some of her 
verse at the Lark. Back came a scathing let- 
ter of criticism from the editor, in which he 
practically told the young woman to submit 
no more manuscript to him. Far from tak- 
ing the hint, Miss Wells forwarded another 
batch of her work. It came back. So did 
many other batches, and with them came let- 
ters as sharply critical as the first. For over 
a year Miss Wells kept doggedly at her work 
trying to profit by these criticisms. Finally 
she had one verse accepted, and a year or 
two later her work was in demand. She her- 
self gives the credit to Mr. Burgess for her 
training and success as a writer of nonsense 
stuff.— John S. Harwood, in Buffalo Ex- 
press. 


— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





A Defence of ‘‘ Very.”—The attack upon 
“very,” so valiantly captained by Gelett Bur- 
gess, impels me to fly to the defence of that 
very serviceable and agreeable adverb. It is 
not often that I take issue with Mr. Burgess. 
The last time I denounced him for his 
“War-song of the Liverbone Goops.” 
“Why Liverbone ?” I asked; to which he 
rejoined : “ Why not ?” That closed the in- 
cident. But this time I mean to prevent such 
summary demolition by putting my foot in 
the incident and keeping it open. 

“Very,” I take it, is by no means a super- 
fluity. It is a “very present help in time of 
trouble.” When we’re running short of 
ideas we use “very,” along with other con- 
venient, though non-essential, vocables, to 
slow up the outflow of thought while we ’re 
determining what to say next. It takes the 
place of “er” and sounds better. Meanwhile 
it is of inestimable value to space writers. 
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But for “very,” many a hack who now 
smokes cigars would be smoking a pipe. 


Nor is this all. Prose, as well as poetry, 
has its prosody. Half the charm of graceful 
speech is in its music. Now and then a sen- 
tence becomes artlessly metrical. Its lilt ex- 
presses a mood. It has a sort of Whitman- 
esque rhythm. And to get the rhythm you 
need to space your emphases with words not 
strictly essential. Of these, none lies han- 
dier than “very.” Besides, there exists a 
certain prosody of thought. You want to in- 
dicate — as sometimes We can do by punctua- 
tion—a certain hesitancy or suspense of 
ideation, an impulse to retard for the moment 
some fine explosion. Tuck in “ very” and it 
does the trick. Stevenson, for instance, gives 
a merry ring to a sentence when he says: 
“ The fellow thought himself a very tidy vil- 
lain.” He gives an added tang to the notion 
he expresses. Elide the “ very” and quicken 
the gait, and see what mischief you 've done ! 

But I think we especially need “ very” ‘as 
a means of showing ourselves in earnest. 
There is no blinking the embarrassment in- 
volved, for most of us, in being Anglo- 
Saxons. Lots of other folks, less ashamed of 
their feelings and most gifted in expressing 
them, can let loose their energy in violent 
gestures, fierce grimaces, and much shrug- 
ging of shoulders. Some even take the lib- 
erty of stamping their feet. With us it is 


not so. Consequently, we fall back upon 
“very.” It saves our dignity, yet frees our 
pent-up enthusiasm. Without it we might 
blow up. At least, we should take some 


pretty unpleasant ways of making up for the 
deprivation. “ Very,” as a rule, is the ex- 
pletive of the upper class. The proletarians, 
not thinking themselves qualified to employ 
“very,” have recourse instead to a horrid 
battery of oaths. Their discourse bristles 
with allusions to the ever-popular Inferno of 
theology, to the process by which the wicked 
are rendered incurably uncomfortable, and to 
the very names of the Almighty — not rev- 
erently, either. From such _ blasphemies 
“very” saves you and me. It is indisputably 
a means of grace. — “ The Clerk of the Day,” 
in the Boston Transcript. 


How the Castles Collaborate. — Speaking of 


the Castles, who are probably the most suc- 








cessful among the pairs of authors who write 
together, awakens the question, How do 
people collaborate? I suppose everybody 
who has ever tried to write anything has 
wondered how two people set about to write 
together, and has thought that it must be a 
very difficult proceeding indeed. I asked a 
London publisher the other day what he sup- 
posed was the process of collaboration. 

“Well,” said he with a laugh, “this is how 
some people collaborate,” and he read me a 
passage from a letter which, by a coincidence, 
he had received on the very morning when I 
put my question to him. 

“I wish it to be understood,” said this let- 
ter, which had been sent the publisher by one 
of the joint authors of a weighty book he had 
agreed to publish, “that I am in no way re- 
sponsible for Mr. So-and-So’s (his collabo- 
rator’s ) work, as I have never seen a word 
he has written.” 

“ That’s one way to do it!” commented 
the publisher. 

It is unnecessary to say that such is not 
Mr. and Mrs. Castle’s way. Mr. Castle gave 
me an idea of how he and Mrs. Castle con- 
ducted their collaboration. 

“It’s a process of writing that is possible 
only between man and wife,” said he. “ Two 
friends might collaborate successfully in the 
writing of one or two books, but after a time 
there would be sure to be a divergence of in- 
terests that would spoil the partnership. In 
the case of husband and wife this divergence 
does not occur.” 

It is Mr. Castle, I understand, who does 
the actual writing, but every point as it comes 
up is discussed between the two of them, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Castle map out every detail of 
the whole story together before the writing 
is begun. Mr. Castle is enthusiastic about 
the advantages of the arrangement. 

“ For one thing, we get on so much faster 
than a single writer could. We keep one 
another interested and at work. In short,” 
said he, “it’s a case of two pens with but a 
single thought, two heads that write as 


one !”» — London Letter, in New York Times 
Saturday Review. 

A Hint to Authors.— If you want to see a 
woman thoroughly pleased, you must talk to 
her about herself, or, better still, write about 
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her. The author who makes woman the sub- 
ject of his lifelong study is certain to be the 
recipient of her undying appreciation. — The 
Ladies’ Field. 


The Author’s Income. — Probably no man’s 
gains are so usually over-estimated as 
the author's. Laurence Hutton some years 
ago gave the public a glimpse into his profit 
account, which must have been surprising to 
people who think of literature as a prosper- 
ous profession. William M. Rossetti, in his 
volumes, “ Some Reminiscences,” is more ex- 
plicit. He says that between 1869 and 1894 
his literary income averaged about one hun- 
dred pounds a year. This was the period 
when he was very much in the public eye by 
reason of a multitude of articles and essays 
and not a few published books. Estimating 
by reputation and influence, one would have 
supposed his receipts to have been ten times 
this amount. Fortunately, like so many Eng- 
lishmen of letters, he held a government post 
which secured him a competent income. 
That a writer so widely known and so indus- 
trious could only clear the meagre amount 
stated above is a revelation. — The Dial. 


“Novels With Purpose.”—As to “novels 
with a purpose,” I am inclined to think that 
if a novelist imagines that he or she is going 
to conquer art by much preaching, that the 
novel is merely the pamphlet or the sermon 
writ long, that “ prose is verse and verse is 
merely prose’ — then, in the words of Gold- 
smith, “ nothing can exceed the vanity of his 
existence but the folly of his pursuits.” It 
is no good opening out “ Cauld harangues on 
practice and on morals.” Nothing has any 
power in the world of art but the things of 
feeling and the things of beauty. On that 
we all agree. What is sincere — what 
touches the artist before it is offered to the 
public, that we all agree is the first, almost 
the only, condition of good work. But that 
condition includes much that the critics are 
often ready to deny us. If the play of re- 
-ligious opinion, or social reform, or political 
power, as they affect human life, is what in- 
terests the writer, and if that writer is drawn 
toward the form of the novel, what authority 
bars the way ? The only point to be consid- 
ered is— can he touch other minds, can he 


throw what he has to say into shapes that 
move and live ? And that turns upon another 
question. Can he see these things and re- 
produce them, not as the student sees and 
reproduces them, but as the artist sees them 
interpreted through the forms of human life, 
and interfused with beauty or with terror. If 
he can, let the critic say what he will. — Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

George Meredith on English Versifying. —- In 
the introduction to the collected works of 
Mrs. Shorter, George: Meredith says : — 

“ There has been of late a cry for the more 
rigid enforcement of rhyme : strange to hear 
when the many writers of verse are wearing 
the poor stock we have to shreds. That hard, 
consonantal smack on the ear of an exact 
similarity of sound is required in what is 
called our heroic verse, which relies for its 
effects on the timely clapper. In lyrics the 
demand for music is imperative, and as quan- 
tity is denied to the English tongue, rhymes 
there must be. Unhappily the monosyllables 
chiefly in request are a scanty lot. Attempt 
to translate Heine, and our weakness in dis- 
syllables baffles the experiment. An unri- 
valed instrumentalist like Mr. Swinburne, 
prince of lyrists, does marvels with the lan- 
guage. Lesser men, however correct their 
rhyming, betray the cramp of their hand in 
frequent repetitions of the rhymes.” 


The Rewards of Authorship.— Arnold Ben- 
nett, an English writer, says that the English 
author enjoys a fifty per cent. higher finan- 
cial reward now than he could get fifteen 
years ago, and that this is largely credited 
to the activities of the literary agent. 
“Nineteen-twentieths of all the literary 
affairs of London are, it is estimated, trans- 
acted by six literary agents, with admirable 
results for everybody.” Mr. Bennett gives 
some particulars of prices paid to popular 
novelists by one or two popular magazines. 
“The Strand and Blackwood,” he says, “ will 
pay as much as £3 to £5 per thousand 
words, while second-rate magazines pay a 
minimum rate of two guineas per thousand 
words. As to the maximum — but there is 
no maximum in this plutocratic world, and 
the novelists, instead of being paid by the 
thousand words, are paid by the word. 
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When Robert Louis Stevenson died (in 
1894 ) his rate stood at sixpence a word, but 
to-day this would not be considered ex- 
traordinary. Pearson’s Magazine paid Mr. 
Kipling a shilling a word for ‘Captains 
Courageous,’ and for the last series of ‘ Sher- 
lock Holmes’ stories Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle received £750 a story, which is equiva- 
lent to about three shillings a word, or thirty 
shillings a line.” The Strand Magazine, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bennett, pays H. G. Wells 
something like £33 per thousand words, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to receive more 
than £10,000 for 100,000 words from Ameri- 
can magazines. 


-—_—_—_-—@ 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{ For the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 





“Boz” anp Bovtocne. Deshler Welch. 
Magazine ( 38 c.) for August. 

A Group oF Atcpricn Letters. With portrait. 
Ferris Greenslet. Century (38 c.) for August. 

Copyricut 1n Mecuanicat Music. Topics of the 
Time, Century (38 c.) for August. : 

Honest Lirerary Criticism. Charles 
Thompson. Atlantic ( 38 c.) for August. 

THoreavu’s “ Maine Woops.” Fannie Hardy Eck- 
storm. Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 

Tue Ipsen Harvest. Archibald Henderson. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 


Harper's 


Miner 


Grorce Bancrort. William M. Sloane. Atlantic 
(38 c.) for August. 

Some G.impses oF THE AUTHOR OF “ UNCLE 
Remus.” Caroline Ticknor. Bookman (28 c.) for 
August. 


Tue Saton or tHE Humorists. Alvan F. Sanborn. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for August. 


Literary CRITICISM IN ENGLAND. Brander 
Matthews. Forum for August. 
A New Cw#aracter 1x Fiction. Mark K. Ford. 


. Forum for August. 

Larcapio Hearn. Edward C. Marsh. 
August. 

Tue Actor AND THE DRamartIst. 
ton. 


Forum for 


Clayton Hamil- 
Forum for August. 








THe Morats oF THE Mopern Heroine. Elizabeth 
Bisland. North American Review (38 c.) for August. 
Tue Naturs, OrIGIN, AND Function oF Humor. 


Dr. Linus W. 
August. 

Tue ILLUSTRATORS OF THE MAGAZINES. 
Gustavus C. Widney. 
August. 

A Great AMERICAN JourNALIST ( Murat Halstead ). 
With portrait. American Review of Reviews (28 c.) 
for August. 

Tue AvutHor oF “ Uncte Remus” (Joel Chandler 
Harris ). With portrait. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews (28 c.) for August. 

Louis Frécuette, “ Port or Canapa.” With por- 
trait. American Monthly Review of Reviews (28 c.) 
for August. 

Tue AvutHor or “ L’Assé Constantin” ( Ludovic 
Halévy ). With portrait. American Monthly Review 
of Reviews ( 28 c.) for August. 

How “Le Passant’” Was WRITTEN. 
Coppée. Theatre Magazine for August. 

SenpinGc Pictures sy Wriretess. Cecil Bembridge. 
Technical World Magazine (18 c.) for August. 

My Lorp Hamter. Historical, literary, and psy- 
chical considerations touching the principal character 
in Shakspere’s tragedy. (Continued.) John Mc- 
Govern and Jesse Edson Hall. National Magazine 
(18 c.) for August. 

Mark Twatn’s New Home at ReEppDING. 
trated. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for July 4. 

“Uncre Remus.” With portrait. Harper's Weekly 
(13 ¢c.) for July 11. 

AvutHors Wuo Are A Present Deticnut —F. Hop- 
KINSON SmitH. Journal of Education (13 c¢.) for 
July 9. 

Tue Butcartan Newspaper. Felix J. Koch, A. B. 
Reprinted from Newspaperdom in the Christian Register 
(9 c.) for July 9. 

Murat Hatsreap. 
(13 c.) for July 1. 
“Uncie Remus.” 
(9 c.) for July 15. 
MEMORIES or AvuTHOoRS — OLIVER 
Hotmes. Illustrated. William Winter. 
Evening Post (8 c. ) for July 18. 

EnaMoRED ArcHITECT oF Airy RuyMeE ( Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich ). David Wasgatt Clark, D. D. New 
York Christian Advocate (13 c.) for July 30. 


Kline. Popular Science Monthly for 


Illustrated. 
World To-Day (18 c.) for 


Francois 


Illus- 


With portrait. Fourth Estate 


With portrait. Zion’s Herald 


WENDELL 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons have made ar- 
rangements with President Roosevelt to pub- 
lish in serial and book form the stories he in- 
tends to write on his experiences in Africa 
when he goes there to hunt big game next 
year. The author’s payment will be by a roy- 
alty, which presumably is to be large. 
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Kenneth Grahame, author of “ The Golden 
Age,” has retired from the secretaryship of 
the Bank of England. 

Ferris Greenslet’s “ Life of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich,” which the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany will publish in the fall, will be the 
authorized Aldrich biography, and be based 
largely upon the poet’s letters. 

A new biography of John Keats, by Albert 
E. Hancock, will be published in the fall by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Aylmer Maude’s biography of Tolstoy will 
be published in the fall. 

A woman, “ George Paston,”’ has under- 
taken a new life of Alexander Pope. She 
announces that there is reason to believe that 
unpublished letters relating to Pope are in 
existence, and she asks for information con- 
cerning such correspondence. 

A new biography of Henry Fielding, the 
novelist, is announced as the work of G. M. 
Godden. Hitherto unpublished letters are to 
appear in it, and a full bibliography is in- 
cluded. The miniature of the novelist now 
owned by Ernest Fielding will be reproduced 
for this volume. 

“Confessions of a Tradesman,” by F. T. 
Bullen, published in London, is a book of 
autobiography. It appears that when Mr. 
Bullen was a government clerk, earning 
about $10 a week, his wife received a legacy 
of $1,000, and they purchased a little shop in 
Peckham, “a picture frame and general 
fancy emporium.” Mr. Bullen retained his 
clerkship, but the struggle to support the 
family was, nevertheless, a desperate one. 
Not until he discovered his literary aptitude 
and wrote “The Cruise of the Cachalot” 
were his miseries ended. 

“ Rita” has written the story of her life, 
and its publication was begun, under the title, 
“ Confessions,” in the London Saturday Jour- 
nal for June 6. 

The John Lane Company promises three 
new illustrated biographies in its series of 
Stars of the Stage. They will celebrate the 
careers of A. W. Pinero, Henry Arthur 
Jones, and G. B. Shaw. 


A volume of recollections which David 
Christie Murray left will be published this 
month by John Long. 





A little book called “Sullivan and His 
Operas” is soon to be published. The 
author, B. W. Findon, is a relative of Gil- 
bert’s celebrated collaborator. 

A “ History of Journalism” is being com- 
piled by Charles Capeheart, president and 
general manager of the Press of the World 
Publishing Company, New York. 

Charles Hanson Towne has resigned his 
position as editor of the Smart Set. 

Julian Harris, eldest son of the late Joel 
Chandler Harris, has been elected to succeed 
his father as editor of Uncle Remus’s Home 
Magazine ( Atlanta ). 

The New England Magazine has changed 
ownership, and E. Everett Beane is its new 
editor. 

The Church Standard of Philadelphia, es- 
tablished in 1830, one of the oldest religious 
weeklies in America, has been consolidated 
with the Churchman of New York. 

The World’s Events Magazine has been 
merged with Our Day (Chicago), pub- 
lished by Frederick L. Chapman, owner 
of the Home Herald, formerly the Ram’s 
Horn. 

Donahoe’s Magazine (Boston) ceased 
publication with the July number, having been 
absorbed by the Catholic World (New 
York ). 

The Overland Monthly celebrated its for- 
tieth anniversary last month, and an inter- 
esting sketch, by George Wharton James, 
telling of the founding of the magazine, was 
printed in the July number. 

Professor A. V. G. Allen died July 1 in 
Cambridge, Mass., aged sixty-seven. 

Murat Halstead died in Cincinnati July 2, 
aged seventy-nine. 

Joel Chandler Harris died in Atlanta July 
3, aged fifty-nine. 

Jonas Lauritz Edemil Lie died at Chris- 
tiania, Norway, July 5, aged seventy-four. 

Alexander H. Laidlaw, Jr., died in New 
York July 11, aged thirty-nine. 

Mrs. John Cashel Hoey died in London 
July 16, aged seventy-eight. 

Bishop Henry Codman Potter died at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., July 21, aged ‘seventy- 
three. 
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